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are Liberals now." Hardyman replied, "We are dining
with our Captain; we belong to the I.L.P." When
another gallant officer, Siegfried Sassoon, made his
celebrated gesture of protest, Hardyman was much
disturbed. He too felt that the idealism had gone out
of the war. He wrote to MacDonald for advice, and later,
when on leave, came to his house to consult him,
with a letter, resigning his commission, in his pocket.
"I see the good young man now," wrote MacDonald,
" with the calm but troubled mind, sitting on my chair,
with the morning sun behind him." They talked long
"of life and death, and hardships and duty." The result
was that Hardyman decided to go back to France.

But there is even better evidence that neither
obstructing the nation's effort, nor standing fastidiously
aloof from it, was proper to MacDonald's philosophy.
Somewhere about the beginning of December, 1914, he
crossed to Belgium, as a volunteer member of an
ambulance unit, organised by Dr. Hector Munro, which
was then attached to the Belgian army at Fumes. He
was met at Dunkirk, motored to the ambulance, and
left in his quarters for the night. Next morning he had
disappeared. Agitated inquiry at length revealed that he
had been arrested, on instructions from the British
authorities. The official explanation was that his pass-
port was not in order. In fact, however, British
Authority on the spot, not without promptings from
MacDonald's enemies at home, considered him too
dangerous a person to be allowed within reach of the
Western front. The best that Dr. Munro could do, after
a good deal of bargaining, was to get his distinguished
visitor released, on condition that he personally drove
him back to Dunkirk, accompanied by a Belgian military
guard, and saw him on board the boat for England.
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